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“A dazzling exhibit . .. these 
_ photographs convey what it feels like 
_ to stand in these parks, to be 
swallowed up in a grand vision.” 


— Newsweek magazine 
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In the Field 
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john Flynn, MacArthur 
Curator and geology chair, 
explains why the Museum 
purchased the largest and 
most complete T. rex fossil 
ever discovered. 


6 : 
A complete schedule of 
March/April events, includ- 
_ing a list of activities 
_ planned for the It's Wild 


in Chicago ‘98 
environmental festival. 


As part of its ongoing 
lecture series, the 
membership department on 
May 7,1998, presents 
world-renowned biologist 
E.O. Wilson. 


ASSIGNMENT: RESCUE 
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The temporary exhibit “ASSIGNMENT: 
RESCUE" reveals the extraordinary slory 
of Varian Fry (right), an American relief 
worker responsible for rescuing 2,000 
anti-Nazi refugees from Vichy France 
during World War Il. 


The Material World Of Fossils 


By David Krause 

Professor in the Department of Anatomical 
Sciences at the State University of New York 
at Stony Brook and Research Associate 
(Geology) at The Field Museum and the 
Museum of the Rockies 


ue, the T. rex sensation from South Dakota, 

has become the Madonna of dinosaurs. 

She is the largest and most complete 
skeleton ever found of one of the most fasci- 
nating beasts to have inhabited Earth. Like 
Madonna, she has caused a commotion and 
attracted media attention at every turn. After 
resting in peace for some 65 million years, 
“Sue” was discovered in the summer of 1990 
by a team of commercial fossil hunters on a 
ranch near Faith, S.D. For $5,000, the rancher 
granted them permission to exhume her 
remains. Disputes over ownership resulted in 
the FBI and the South Dakota National Guard 
raiding the team’s headquarters and seizing 
the fossil. Epic battles in federal district court 
followed, culminating in the judge authorizing 
the rancher to put the fossil up for sale. Her 
legal woes behind her, “Sue” took Manhattan 
by storm. On Oct. 4, 1997, she became very 
much the “Material Girl” when The Field 
Museum purchased her at Sotheby's for an 
unprecedented $8.36 million. 

In principle, The Field Museum did a 
good thing by bringing “Sue” into the public 
domain where she will be on display and 
available for scientific study. But many profes- 
sional vertebrate paleontologists, myself 
included, are concerned that the notoriety of 
“Sue's” astronomical price may have set a 
harmful precedent. Will every Indiana Jones 


By Robert Vosper 


hat is 65 million years old, as hard as 
rock, nearly 90 percent complete and 

= lives on the shores of Lake Michigan? If 
you answered “Sue” then you are wrong, 
kind of. 

On January 23, 1998, The Field Museum 
announced it would stop using this name for 
its recently acquired Tyrannosaurus rex fossil 
and would 
launch a nation- 
wide “Name The 
Field Museum’s T. 
rex" contest open to 
children in kinder- 
garten through sixth 
grade, At press time, the Museum was still 
judging the thousands of entries it received 
by the contest’s February 20 deadline and 
did not expect to reveal the winning 
name until March 12, 1998. 

As most readers are aware, the Black 
Hills Institute (BHI), a commercial fossil deal- 
er, named the T. rex in honor of Susan Hen- 
drickson who found the skeleton in 1990. 

After the Museum purchased the fossil at 


wannabe with a yen for the outdoors now 
think they can hit pay dirt by riding off into 
the badlands and snagging a rare fossil? Will 
the sale promote a gold-rush, trophy-hunting 
mentality? Will landowners who previously 
allowed professional paleontologists to freely 
search their land now charge for that same 
privilege? Will museum donors ask for their 
fossils back? Will unscrupulous fossil dealers 
conduct raids on protected public lands or 
even steal fossils from public institutions? 
And will the United States attract a black-mar- 
ket trade from abroad? 

Lamentably, these things already happen 
to some degree. Scattered among the count- 
less dime-a-dozen specials, many scientifical- 
ly and educationally significant fossils are 
being sold (sometimes for hefty sums) at rock 
and mineral shows, in catalogs, on the Inter- 
net, in rock shops and at public auctions. 
Interest in fossils is at a fever pitch. They've 
become hot prospects for investment and chic 
items of interior decoration. The question, 
therefore, is not whether these things will 
happen, but at what scale? In other words, will 
the sale of “Sue” dramatically raise the stakes 
in what has become the big business of fos- 
sils? There are some indications it already 
has. Another recently discovered skeleton of a 
T. rex from South Dakota, nicknamed “Z. rex,” 
is reportedly being offered for sale by a com- 
mercial hunter from Kansas. The asking price? 
A whopping $15 million! 

I'm reminded of a story I heard as a grad- 
uate student at the University of Michigan 
about an undergrad during the 1960s who 
paid a visit after Christmas vacation to the late 
Dr. Claude Hibbard, a legendary vertebrate 


Sotheby’s for $8.36 million, BHI claimed they 
owned all rights to the fossil’s name. The 
Museum then tried unsuccessfully to negoti- 
ate with BHI over the use of the name “Sue.” 
“Though the Museum believes BHI has 
no legal basis for this claim,” explained Laura 
Gates, vice president of museum affairs, “we 
were concerned that the continuing discus- 
sions and lack of resolution would take time 
and attention away from the important 
research and educational 
objectives we have 
planned for the fossil.” 
For example, in May, 
the Museum will open its 
new McDonald's fossil 
preparation laboratory — a 
state-of-the-art research facility where visitors 
can view scientists preparing the Museum's 
newest dinosaur. 

All the contest entries will by judged 
against a list of factors like how well the 
description of the name suggests a personali- 
ty for the T. rex and how easy the name is for 
children to pronounce. The contest winner 
will receive a new Compaq Presario multi- 
media computer system and software. 


Photo Courtesy of Joseph Hartman 


paleontologist. The student carefully opened 
a small box containing the lower jaw of a fossil 
mammal. He proudly handed the specimen to 
Dr. Hibbard and asked him to identify it. Dr. 
Hibbard examined the jaw carefully and clear- 
ly was getting excited about it. He looked up 
and asked the student, “Where does it come 
from?” The student replied, “I don't know, my 
mother bought it for me somewhere out 
West.” Dr. Hibbard‘s expression changed from 
excitement to horror, then disgust. He lifted 
the delicate specimen and angrily flung it into 
a trash can, shattering the fossil. “It's useless,” 
he bellowed and ushered the mortified stu- 
dent from his office. 

Dr. Hibbard may have overreacted, but 
he‘d made his point. Contextual data are 
extremely important when it comes to fossils. 
If fossils are simply regarded as curios and 
objets d'art, that's all they'll ever be, some- 
thing mysterious or pretty to look at. But 
there's much more to fossils than first meets 
the eye. Fossils were once parts of real ani- 
mals that yield a great deal of detailed infor- 
mation about how extinct creatures lived, 
died and interacted with each other and their 
environment. That information is fascinating to 
fossil enthusiasts of all ages, but it can only be 
revealed if fossils are excavated with extreme 
care, if data on their geological context are 
collected, if they are carefully removed from 
the rock by skilled technicians and if they are 
studied by trained paleontologists. To ensure 
that fossils are available to future generations 
as new discoveries are made and as new tech- 
niques for studying them are developed, it is 
equally important that they remain in public 
institutions. Each fossil has a story to tell, but 
if specimens are torn from the earth in haste, 
sold to private collectors and left unstudied, 
then their remarkable stories will be lost for- 
ever. “Sue,” for instance, promises to reveal 
new secrets that may have remained con- 


Continued on page 3 


Above: David Krause, a 
25-year veteran of the 
field, digs for fossils in the 
Crazy Mountains Basin of 
south-central Montana — 
an area that has yielded 
important specimens of 
Paleocene mammals. 
Though Krause has con- 
ducted most of his 
research in Montana and 
Wyoming, fe also has led 
three expeditions since 
1993 to Madagascar in 
search of Late Cretaceous 
fossil vertebrates. In the 
summer of 1996, Krause 
and his team unearthed a 
complete and beautifully 
preserved skull of 
Majungatholus, a 
poorly known meat-eating 
dinosaur that inhabited 
Madagascar nearly 75 
million years ago. 
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Right: Bill Duvall, one of 
more than 400 Field 
Museum volunteers, talks 
to a group of young visi- 
tors in Stanley Field Hall 
about the eating habits 

of lions. 


n 1993, Leonore 

Levit walked into 

The Field Museum to 
buy a gift for a friend. 
While browsing in the 
Museum store, she 
noticed a poster on the 
wall encouraging peo- 
ple to volunteer during 
the Museum's centen- 
nial celebration. Having 
recently retired after 
working as a psycholo- 
gist for 40 years, 
Leonore decided that 
volunteering for a few 
months might remedy 
the restlessness she 
detected slowly invad- 
ing her life. 

Today, you can still find 71-year-old 
Leonore guiding visitors around the Museum 
every Wednesday on highlight tours. She also 
spends two days a week cataloguing The Field 
Museum's collection of more than 5,000 
ancient Roman coins. Other than a 20 percent 
discount in the store and free parking, 
Leonore receives no paycheck at month's end. 

So why does she do it? 

It is the satisfaction, she explains, in 
opening visitors’ eyes to the beauty and sig- 
nificance of the Museum's artifacts and 
exhibits. Over the years, she has had the 
opportunity to work on research projects and 
to use The Field Museum’s resources to learn 
about the wonders of natural history and the 
scientific accomplishments of our curators. 

Leonore is one of more than 400 volun- 
teers who last year donated more than 65,000 
hours to the Museum. Though | chose 
Leonore's story to begin my column, hers is 
not typical, In fact, | hear as many reasons for 
volunteering as there are volunteers. Some, 
like Leonore, are drawn to volunteering as a 
way to remain active and productive in retire- 


A Salute To Museum Volunteers 


ment; some are students seeking guidance 
and experience before embarking on a career 
in science; and others are middle-aged corpo- 
rate executives looking for a way to give back 
to the community. The great thing about 
volunteering at the Museum is that there are 
few eligibility requirements — no matter 
your age, background or schedule, the Muse- 
um can find a position for you that is interest- 
ing, fun and rewarding. 

For instance, we have volunteers working 
with our geologists collecting fossils in the 
field and preparing dinosaur bones. In the 
education department, we have volunteers 
organizing programs and field trips for the 
thousands of school children who visit the 
Museum each month. We even have people 
working behind the scenes with administrators 
on the day-to-day challenge of keeping The 
Field Museum's doors open. 

To learn about the work of our volunteers, 
| encourage you to visit the recently installed 
“Volunteer Program Anniversary Exhibit” that 
outlines the history of volunteering at the 
Museum and highlights the contributions vol- 
unteers make to the visitor 
experience and to our scien- 
tific research. After you walk 
through the exhibit — which 
is on display until May | — 
you will see why volunteers 
are so vital to this institution. 

The location of the 
exhibit in the Searle Lounge 
is by itself a fitting tribute. In 
the 1980s, Bill Searle, a long- 
time member of the Board of. 
Trustees, urged us to take 
long-term steps to enlist and 
maintain greater volunteer 
support for the future. In 
response to his challenge, we 
established the Searle Volun- 
teer Award that is presented 
to each volunteer who has 


ou D boon 


Adler Planetarium Shedd Aquariu 


Vernal Equinox Sunfest: The Adler Plane- 
tarium will celebrate the long-awaited end of 
winter with “Sunfest,” our celebration of the 
changing of the seasons (spring officially 
arrives on March 20). Join us for safe views of 
the turbulent surface of the Sun (weather 
permitting), solar energy minicar races, a 
solar art contest and demonstrations and 
activities on every floor of the planetarium. 
March 21, 11 a.m, to 3 p.m. 


April 16—19, 
are connected ° 


the Midwest, our lives 
with the ocean: It is the 
source of life-giving rain for drinking water 
and agriculture; its influence on global 
weather can bring us mild winters or scorch- 
ing summers; and its marine life provides 
healthful food. In addition, the ocean is the 
route by which many of our most common 


served for 20 years at the Museum. Then on 
Feb. 23, 1995, the Museum formally dedicated 
the Searle Lounge to “William L. and Sally B. 
Searle, distinguished benefactors, who have 
inspired volunteerism and philanthropy 
through the example of their lives and through 
the Searle Award ....” This lounge has 
become a place where visitors can relax and 
study the gifts and artifacts we receive from 
citizens in support of our educational and sci- 
entific mission. 

In my book, the gift of a person’s time and 
energy is as important and meaningful as any 
donation we receive. It is also a gift for which 
The Field Museum is deeply grateful. 


ee ce 


John W. McCarter, Jr. 
Field Museum President and CEO 
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‘If you would like to volunteer at The Field Museum, please contact 
Patti Stratton at 312.922.9410, ext. 526, or send a résumé 

_addressed to The Field Museum, Volunteer Programs, Roosevelt 
Road at Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 60605. You also can down- 
load an application from the Museum Web site at 
<<http://www.fmnh.org/info/volunteer.htm>> 
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The Field Museum 
Exploring 


The Earth And Its 
People 


consumer products get to us. Learn more 
about how the ocean affects us and we affect 
the ocean through special activities, crafts, 
musical performances and coral reef exhibit 
presentations. For more information, 

call 312.939.2438, 


Week: Astronomy is more 
anets! Biology, 
id geology all play a 


Production Director: 
Shi Yung 


area of science and show how i 
modern astronomy using demonstra 
activities and videos. 

April 27 — May 1, 10 a.m. to 2._p 
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AT. rex For Me And You 


By John J. Flynn 
MacArthur Curator of Fossil Mammals and 
Chair, Department of Geology 


ast October, The Field Museum embarked 

on one of the most exciting journeys of its 

105-year history — the purchase of “Sue,” 
the largest and most complete Tyrannosaurus 
rex skeleton ever unearthed. Many months 
earlier, the fossil’s owner, South Dakota ranch- 
er Maurice Williams, decided to sell the T. rex 
at auction — an unprecedented event for such 
an important fossil. Soon afterward, The Field 
Museum made a commitment to ensure this 
specimen did not spend the final chapter of 
its 65-million-year-old story in private hands, 
concealed from the public and unavailable for 
scientific study. Research institutions, several 
private entities and other museums competed 
in an intense bidding war at Sotheby‘s in New 
York City for the right to own her. But the 
Museum's carefully assembled bid of $8.36 
million guaranteed the fossil would forever be 
housed in a public institution. 

Transforming this commitment into reality, 
however, could not have been possible for the 
Museum, nor any other public nonprofit insti- 
tution for that matter, without first building a 
consortium of support from a diverse group of 
foundations, corporations and individuals. 
And while much interest has focused on their 
assistance in the purchase, it is important to 
emphasize that our donors also provided the 
financial resources for us to conduct extensive 
research on the fossil and to develop educa- 
tional programming. 

But is “Sue” really so important? 

Yes. Though T, rex is the largest well- 
known carnivorous dinosaur and the largest 
two-legged meat-eating animal to have ever 
roamed the Earth, all that is known about this 
remarkable species is based on composite or 
significantly incomplete skeletons. With 
“Sue's” exquisite preservation, huge size and 
90-percent completeness, we can solve many 
of the mysteries that have surrounded this 
animal since Henry Fairfield Osborn of the 
American Museum first named the genus 
in 1905. 

For example, the Museum's specimen is 
the first T. rex fossil ever discovered with 
almost the entire tail intact, and she is only 
the second specimen found with its arms pre- 
served. Because of these unique attributes, 


Material World. . . 


cealed had she ended up in private hands. 
Was she killed by another member of her 
species, as some of her pathologies suggest? 
Will she resolve the controversy about 
whether T. rex was a vicious predator or an 
opportunistic scavenger? Was “she” really 

a she? 

Another potentially important issue relat- 
ing to the sale of “Sue” focuses on access to 
fossils on U.S. public lands. Fossils found on 
private land in this country can be collected 
and sold without restriction if a landowner 
grants permission. Fossils on public lands, 
however, are another matter. There are hun- 
dreds of millions of acres of public land, par- 
ticularly in the Western states, protected by 
the American Antiquities Act of 1906 and vari- 
ous other federal statutes. For anyone to col- 
lect the remains of vertebrates on federal 
public lands, they must first obtain a permit. 
Currently, permits are issued only to people 
who are trained to collect fossils and associat- 
ed scientific data. Dedicated amateurs often 


we can better estimate the length and weight 
of an individual T. rex, as well as to understand 
the function of its tiny but powerful arms. 

_ By sttidying the many broken bones that 
healed in her lifetime, the huge bite marks on 
her skull and the “chewed” bones of a smaller 
T. rex found alongside her remains, we can also 
begin piecing together the puzzle of how this 
animal socialized and competed. CAT scans of 
the skull and detailed studies of the skeleton 
will enable us to.determine precisely how 
T. rex fed and moved. For instance, were the 
skull and skeleton of a T. rex adapted for 
active hunting rather than scavenging? And 
could a T. rex really catch a Jeep moving 35 
mph as depicted in “Jurassic Park?" 

More importantly, we will compare the 
Museum's fossil to other T. rex specimens to 
determine how proportions of skull and skele- 
ton bones grow during life and how this enor- 
mous animal evolved to carry a body weight of 
up to 10 tons on only two legs. 

To answer these questions, as well as to 
enable our visitors and members to 
participate in our discoveries, we plan to 
use the support of our donors to provide 
the following: 


@ A public display where the bones of the 
T. rex will be prepared and where interpreters 
can explain this process to visitors. 


A PhD. scientist working for two years with 
Field Museum curators on the definitive study 
of the fossil. 


@ The creation of three life-size casts of the 
Museum's T. rex — one to be permanently 
installed at Disney‘s Dinoland in Florida and 
two to travel the country as part of McDonald's 
Corporation's millennium 

celebration. 


@ A Field Museum 
exhibit, opening in the 
year 2000, in which the 
T.rex will be mounted and 
displayed (staff preparators 
will work with the California 
State University System and the 
Getty Conservation Institute to apply 
state-of the-art techniques during the 
mounting and conservation process). 


Continued from page | 


work with professionals from museums and 
universities to build collections held in public 
trust (i.e., they are “owned“ by the American 
people, not the museums or universities). 
Unfortunately, the Antiquities Act is difficult to 
enforce and insensitive to the current com- 
mercial fossil market. The maximum monetary 
penalty for violators is $500, much less than 
many fossils command in today's market. For 
example, a fossil hunter was recently found 
guilty of poaching a beautiful fossil turtle from 
a national park; he was fined $50 but sold the 
specimen for $35,000! Understaffed land-man- 
agement agencies in the West are painfully 
familiar with fossil-rich areas under their juris- 
diction that are pockmarked from repeated 
trophy-hunting raids. 

Clearly, we need more protection of U.S. 
public lands, yet the opposite may occur. A 
small but determined group of commercial 
fossil hunters and dealers is lobbying Con- 
gress to open these lands to fossil collecting. 
In 1996, they introduced the deceptively 


& The construction of a permanent fossil 
preparation facility at the Museum using an 
endowment from McDonald's to support two 
staff preparators. This will allow us to share 
future scientific discoveries and research with 
the public. 


Ironically, while recognizing the tremen- 
dous opportunities created by our acquisition 
of this remarkable fossil, its sale also high- 
lights a significant threat to paleontology’s 
future (see David Krause's article on page |), 
Scientists and the public can only benefit from 
important fossils like the Museum's T. rex if 
they are accompanied by proper contextual 
data and are conserved and catalogued in 
public institutions. However, “Sue's” high 
price could escalate the pressure to open U.S. 
public lands to commercial fossil collecting. 

It is essential that professional paleontol- 
ogists and the public work together to guaran- 
tee that these lands are not opened to the 
commercial fossil industry. Fossils are invalu- 
able keys to prehistoric life, with those found 
on public land belonging to everyone. After 
all, why should you and | pay for something 
we already own? Commercial collecting of ver- 
tebrate fossils on public lands could make 
this threat a reality. 


titled “Fossil Preservation Act,“ a bill that 
would have allowed commercial paleontolo- 
gists to collect fossils on public lands and to 
sell them to the highest bidder, whether pub- 
lic or private, Fortunately, the bill died in its 
infancy. Hopefully, the sale of “Sue” will not 
prompt this special-interest group to reintro- 
duce new legislation, but there are strong 
indications that one is being readied. 

In reality, it will be difficult to determine 
which future events in the material world of 
fossils can be directly attributed to the sale of 
“Sue.” While my fear is that greed will win out, 
my hope is that she will be the catalyst that 
heightens everyone's awareness that fossils 
have so much more to offer than a quick 
payoff, and that fossils on U.S. public lands 
require greater, not less, protection. With 
adequate protection, the partnership 
between amateur and professional paleontol- 
ogists will guarantee that future generations 
continue to learn from and appreciate our 
prehistoric heritage. 


TYRANNOSAURUS REX 
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Above: Within hours 
after the Museum's T. rex 
arrived in Chicago on 

Oct. 20, 1997, John 
Flynn describes to 
reporters the first bone 
uncrated: the left upper 
hip bone (ilium). 


Below: The forelimb and 
claw of the Museum's T. 
rex that when extended is 
about 2 feet long. Because 
the Museum's specimen is 
nearly 90 percent com- 
plete and is only the sec- 
ond T. rex ever discovered 
with its arms preserved, 
scientists should be 

able to answer some 
lingering questions about 
the biomechanics of this 
animal. 


Editor's Note 

As a courtesy to David 
Krause and John Flynn 
— who wrote their 
articles many weeks 
before the Museum 
announced it would 
stop using the name 
“Sue” — we decided 
not to edit their use of 
the fossil’s nickname. 
And because the 
Museum will not 
announce the fossil’s 
new name until March 
12 (see page 1), we felt 
that retaining some ref- 
erences to “Sue” in this 
issue would be less 
confusing to readers. 
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Above: In 1995, Muse- 
um anthropologists 
discovered that this highly 
valued Chinese jade 
cong was not as old as 
once thought. 


Below Right: Some 
congs were created as up 
to 1-foot tubular prisms. 
Others, like the cong 
above, are short, flat 
pieces about 2 inches 
high. In addition, most 
congs are white because 
the artists probably heat- 
ed the jade to allow for 
easier engraving. By the 
way, if you look for a ref- 
erence to “congs” in ear- 
lier written works you will 
be out of luck. Until 50 
years ago, cong was 
spelt “t'sung,” which 
represents the older 
Wade-Giles Romanization 
system for Chinese 
ideographs, while “cong” 
is based on the more 
modern Pinyin system. 
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A Neolithic Chinese Cong — Or Is It? 


By Paul DuBrow 
Volunteer, Anthropology Department 


Chinese neolithic (4,000 B.C. — 2,400 B.C.) 

object carved from jade, endured as a sig- 
nificant component of The Field Museum's 
Chinese jade collection, one of the largest in 
North America. Anthropologists considered 
the cong — described as a cylinder embedded 
in a rectangle and one of about a dozen in the 
Museum's collection — as a valuable and rare 
piece, similar in design to a cong in the famous 
Hotung collection once on display at the 
British Museum. 

Today, we no longer have such an object. 

It is not what you think— thieves did not 
steal the object, rather two outside experts in 
Chinese artifacts redefined it a few years ago 
as a very good copy, a lasome recent “imita- 
tion” Rembrandts. 

Cong, or t'sung as originally labeled, first 
appeared in quantity during the period known 
as the Liangzhu culture, a neolithic society 
based in coastal southeast China near Shang- 
hai. Because archaeologists in the 1970s and 
1980s discovered several key burial sites con- 
taining more than 200 jade pieces, it is 
believed that the Liangzhu society was 
extremely sophisticated and multifaceted. 
Excavations in China also have unearthed two 
cong styles: short, flat pieces about 2 inches 
high; and up to I-foot segmented, decorated 
and tapered tubular prisms, Liangzhu artists 
created the objects on a stone or jade base, 
the latter the more favored material for crafts- 


fe almost 80 years, a milky white cong, a 


Save The Dates 
Members’ Nights ‘98 


June 18 & 19 


Members’ Nights at The Field Museum will be truly spectacular 
this year with all of the Museum’s summer attractions in full 
swing. This year, for example, you will be able to: 


Watch our scientists work on the bones of the recently acquired 
T. rex in a new state-of-the-art preparation lab; 


Enter an enchanted garden filled with 1,000 live butterflies in 
our summer exhibit, “Living Colors: A Butterfly Garden;” 


Stroll through the completed Museum Campus .. . 


And, of course, visit all the great behind-the-scenes areas that 
have made Members’ Nights the talk of the town. 


men experimenting with elaborate incised 
designs. 

Many experts believe congs may have had 
a religious, ritual, sexual or social significance 
in the Liangzhu culture. Yet some scholars 
have suggested that these objects, which were 
placed on a corpse's chest, symbolize Earth. 
Their theory is supported by the frequent dis- 
covery underneath a corpse of a bi, a disc with 
a hole in the middle. Many scholars argue that 
this object is a symbol for heaven and that the 
people of the Liangzhu culture may have 
believed that upon death, a person’s soul was 
trapped for a time between heaven and Earth. 
However, unlike other neolithic tomb items, 
researchers have yet to find any written 
descriptions of congs, shrouding them in a 
mystery worthy of a Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
novel. It is this aura of mystery and its value 
as a neolithic object that have made them a 
choice collector's item, with examples scat- 
tered throughout many world-class holdings. 

Museum anthropologists were not sur- 
prised to find the imitation cong in the collec- 
tions. Unlike an art museum, in which news of 
a counterfeit painting is immediately plas- 
tered on the front page of The New York Times, 
the discovery of a “fake” object among the 
Museum's nearly 2 million anthropological 
objects is almost inevitable. In fact, it is all 
part of a periodic reevaluation that occurs as 
information from new research and archaeo- 
logical discoveries comes to light. It is also not 
that surprising considering that the field of 
scientific archaeology in China did not begin 
until the 1930s and was not common until the 
1950s, long after the Museum acquired its 
Chinese collection. 

Knowing that the authenticity of some of 
the Museum's congs might be questionable, 
Ben Bronson, curator of Asian archaeology and 
ethnology, asked two outside experts visiting 
Chicago in 1995 to assess the Museum's 
pieces. Since jade cannot be physically dated 
unless found in a time-defined context like a 
tomb, seeking counsel from an expert in Chi- 
nese artifacts is essential; otherwise it is a lit- 
tle like deciding between good and bad 
strawberries in the dark. 

The first expert — Mou Yongkang of the 
Institute of Archaeology in the Zhejiang 
province and the primary on-site investigator 
of many Liangzhu burial sites — found the 
workmanship and line definition on the Muse- 
ums piece to 
created with tec 
Liangzhu arti: 
in anthropological circ 
first-hand knowledge 
artifacts and considered 
premier expert on genuine cong 
the object showed positive indication 
iron-tool manufacturing process and was prob- 


ably created within the last 200 years. 

Jessica Rawson of the British Museum, the 
second expert, echoed much of Mou's assess- 
ment. However, she added that the whorls 
and lines surrounding the “monster” head 
engraved on the side of the cong (a motif char- 
acteristic of many Liangzhu pieces) was a com- 
bination she had never seen before. As 
Rawson explained, it probably represented a 
creative effort by a later artist. 

So, how did this “fake” get into the 
Museum's collection? 

The Museum cong was first owned by A.W. 
Bahr, a private collector living in Shanghai, 
and was later purchased by seven individuals 
who donated the collection to the Museum in 
1926. Berthold Laufer — the Museum's first 
curator of Asian anthropology who conducted 
two Field Museum expeditions to China in 
1910 and 1922 — wrote a book in 1912 about 
his own jade collection followed by one in 
1927 about Bahr's material. Unfortunately, 
when Laufer described and dated items in the 
collections he did not have the luxury of the 
vast body of research now available to con- 
temporary anthropologists. 

One thing the experts could not answer 
was why anyone would create this somewhat 
dubious fake. Of course it may have been the 
artist's intention to defraud a potential buyer, 
but it can probably be more logically 
explained as an aesthetic creation, pleasing to 
the artist but not intended to deceive. After 
all, isn't much of our modern artistic jewelry 
often based on modifications of old designs? 
Perhaps The Field Museum's cong is such a 
creation, though it is also possible that at 
some point a dishonest broker tried to foist it 
off as an original. 

Whatever the case, in the collector's 
world, where forgery and larceny are 
endemic, the old warning of caveat emptor 
(buyer beware) still applies — even for an 
institution with the Museum's reputation. 


The Field Museum /A101904 
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3/ I Sunday 


Film Festival 


9:30 a.m. — 6 p.m. Embark on a celluloid 
odyssey as intrepid filmmakers and inquisitive 
anthropologists at The Field Museum, Colum- 
bia College Chicago and the University of IIli- 
nois Chicago host the Midwest premiére of The 
American Museum's Margaret Mead Traveling 
Film and Video Festival. Sixteen works explore 
a rich and diverse range of issues impacting 
modern culture, from the inner workings of the 
human brain to the complex question of cultur- 
al identity. Festival continues from February 28. 
One day pass: $12 ($10 members, students and 
seniors); weekend pass: $20 ($18 members, 
students and seniors). For more information or 
to register, call 312.322.8854. 


3/5 Thursday 
A Dialogue With Nawal El 
Saadawi: Women's Writing 


6 — 7:30 p.m. The Field Museum’s Center for 
Cultural Understanding and Change, in 
cosponsorship with The Center for Research on 
Women and Gender at the University of Illinois 
Chicago and the Midwest branch of PEN (the 
international writers organization), is proud to 
host “A Dialogue With Nawal EI Saadawi: 
Women’s Writing.” Dr. El Saadawi — a distin- 
guished Egyptian novelist, physician and win- 
ner of several literary prizes and awards — has 
written and spoken extensively on women’s 
rights and human rights. This dialogue will 
focus on the power and importance of creative 
self-expression. Admission is free and refresh- 
ments will be served. The event will be held in 
The Field Museum’s Montgomery Ward 
Lecture Hall. 


3/ 7 Saturday 


Artists’ Forum: 
Sisters of the Great Lakes 


10 — 11:30 a.m. Join Sally Thielen, Linda 
({Topash) Yazel and Sharon Skolnick, artists 
whose work is on display in the “Sisters of the 
Great Lakes” exhibit, in a round-table discus- 
sion of how their artwork expresses their identi- 
ty as women, artists, Native Americans and as 
members of a specific tribe. Panelists will also 
address how their work is viewed by the con- 
temporary arts community. $18 ($15 members). 
The artists are also leading workshops and pub- 
lic demonstrations, including “Face It: 

Masks" (for adults); “Catching a Dream” and 
“Talking Sticks” (for families). For information 
or to register, call 312.322.8854. 


3/ 2 6 Thursday 


Author Appearance: lan Tattersall 


6 p.m. Who are we? Where do we come from? 
Where are we going? Philosophers and theolo- 
gians have pondered these questions for cen- 
turies. Now, for the first time, science can 


begin to answer them. Join guest speaker lan 
Tattersall, anthropology curator at The Ameri- 
can Museum, as he tackles these questions and 
discusses his newest book, Becoming Human: 
Evolution and Human Uniqueness. By offering 
wisdom gleaned from what we now know 
about fossil remains, primate behavior, brain 
physiology, cognition, prehistoric art and 
archaeology, Tattersall offers a stunning picture 
of where humankind evolved, how Darwin‘s 
theories have changed and what we now know 
about how primates use symbols, deception, 
toolmaking and cooperation. Tattersall, an 
expert on fossil humans and lemurs, and the 
author of numerous books, helped create the 
popular new Hall of Human Biology and Evo- 
lution at The American Museum. Copies of 
Becoming Human will be available for pur- 
chase and signing after the lecture. $12 ($8 
Members; $10 Students, Seniors and Educa- 
tors). For more information or to register, 

call 312.322.8854. 


4/ 2 4 Friday 


The Baby Bird Portraits 
of George Sutton 


George Sutton 


5:30 — 8 p.m. Please join the Friends of The 
Field Museum Library for a reception and exhi- 
bition at Kenyon Oppenheimer, Inc. (410 N. 
Michigan Ave.) of the library's collection of 
baby bird portraits by George Miksch Sutton 
(1898 — 1982), as well as to celebrate the pub- 
lication of Paul Johnsgard’s book Baby Bird Por- 
traits by George Miksch Sutton: Watercolors in 
The Field Museum. The exhibit tells a story of 
how Sutton’s ornithological observations and 
depictions have inspired generations of natural- 
ists and artists. Tickets are $25. All proceeds 
benefit The Field Museum Library. For details 
about this program or about joining the Library 
Friends, call 312.322.8874. 


The following are 
programs offered in 


conjunction with the 


“VIEWING OLMSTED” 
Exhibit 


For more information or to register, 
call 312.322.8854. Turn the page for 
information about the exhibit. 


3/ 4 Wednesday 


Looking for Olmsted Lecture 
and Book Signing 


6 p.m. American University’s Charles Bev- 
eridge, who has spent years researching Olmst- 
ed’s writings, will serve as a guide to Olmsted's 
landscapes. This slide-illustrated presentation 
will include landscape plans and historic 
images. Light refreshments and a tour of the 
exhibit are included. The author will also be 
available for a book signing. $15 ($12 mem- 
bers, students, seniors and educators). 


3/ 3 I Tuesday 


Olmsted in Chicago Lecture 


6 p.m. Victoria Ranney — a scholar of Olmsted 
and advisor to The Field Museum in the instal- 
lation of “Viewing Olmsted” — will talk about 
the lasting impact of Olmsted on Chicago's city 
landscape. During the presentation, she will 
discuss a range of his projects, including 
Washington and Jackson Parks, the village of 
Riverside and the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion of 1893. $12 ($10 members, students, 
seniors and educators). 


4/ 8 Wednesday 


Turn of the Century 
Victorian and Prairie 
Gardens Adult Course 


6 — 8 p.m. Join landscape architect Carol Yetkin 
for a discussion of the design influences and 
the characteristics of Chicago’s 19th and 20th 
century Victorian- and Prairie-style gardens and 
parks, During the presentation, Yetkin will dis- 
cuss Olmsted's parks and the residential design 
he completed for the village of Riverside. Simi- 
larities and differences of the design styles of 
Olmsted and Jen Jensen (his work is typically 
considered Prairie) will be discussed in this 
slide-illustrated program. $20 ($17 members). 


4/ I] 8 Saturday 


Restoring Olmsted: A National 
Perspective Seminar 


8:30 a.m. —1 p.m. In this seminar, the Museum 
will bring together experts from around the 
country who are working with and facing the 
challenges of preserving Olmsted's vision. Dur- 
ing the morning seminar, guest speakers who 
are closely affiliated with the restoration of 
Olmsted’s works will discuss their current and 
future projects. The seminar will include four 
45-minute presentations, a refreshment break 
and a panel discussion. Scott Mehaffey, land- 
scape architect for the Morton Arboretum, will 
serve as program moderator. After the seminar, 
participants will have the opportunity to walk 
through the exhibit. $85 ($75 members). 


4/ 2 5 Saturday 


Visiting Olmsted in 
Chicago Field Trip 


9 a.m.—1 p.m. An expert on the history of 
Chicago’s parks, Julia Sniderman Bachrach will 
focus on Chicago’s legacy of Olmsted and his 
sons (the Olmsted Brothers) in a tour of Jackson 
and Washington Parks, the Midway Plaisance 
and Sherman and Fuller Parks. The tour will 
also illuminate the impact of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition on parklands and will 
highlight works by other designers, including 
Daniel H. Burnham and muralist John Warner 
Norton. Transportation is included. 

$35 ($30 members). 


Upper Left: A still from 
the Moroccan film “A 
Time to Woo” — one of 
16 films to be shown dur- 
ing the Margaret Mead 
Traveling Film and 
Video Festival. 


Middle: A baby bird 
portrait by George Miksch 
Sutton. 


Below: A photograph by 
Lee Friedlander taken in 
Boston's Franklin Park as 
part of a 1988 study by 
the Canadian Centre for 
Architecture to document 
the state of the parks 
designed by Frederick 
Law Olmsted more than 
a century ago. 


Lee Friedlander, Courtesy of CCA 


Spring Field Guide Now Available 


All Field Museum members will receive by mail a copy of the edu- 
cation department's newest Field Guide: Programs for Adults and 
Children. \n the brochure you will find detailed descriptions about 
many of the programs highlighted in /n the Field, as well as infor- 
mation on a host of other exciting upcoming events. For additional 


information, please call 312.322.8854. 


Right: A Robert Burley 
photograph of Bethesda 
Fountain in Central Park, 
New York City. 


Below: From 1940 to 
1941, Varian Fry, a lit- 
tle~-Rnown American for- 
eign policy editor living in 
Vichy France, forged doc- 
uments, exchanged 
money on the black mar- 
ket and devised escape 
routes for 2,000 anti-Nazi 
refugees. In 1996, when 
Israel's Holocaust 
Remembrance Authority 
named Fry “Righteous 
Among the Nations,” 
Warren Christopher, for- 
mer U.S. secretary of 
state, apologized on behalf 
of the U.S. government 
for its failure to recognize 
and support Fry's efforts. 


Viewing Olmsted 


The legacy of Frederick Law 
Olmsted, the great 1 9th-century 
North American landscape 
architect, seen through the eyes of 
three contemporary photographers 


| n the 1850s, a young landscape architect 
named Frederick Law Olmsted watched in 
horror at the rapid growth and industrial- 
ization of America’s cities. Though Olmsted 
® appreciated the benefits of economic 
growth, he believed that urban residents 
needed access, amid all the metal and 
concrete, to a slice of nature where they could 
relax, unwind and escape the pressures of 

city life. 

Many years later this young visionary went 
on to create some of the most famous urban 
parks in North American, including Central 
Park in New York City, the Emerald Necklace 
park system in Boston and Chicago's Jackson 
and Washington Parks. His work defined the 
very concept of a city park and, along with his 
designs for cemeteries, subdivisions, 
university campuses and private residences, 
earned him the title of Father of American 
Landscape Architecture. 

“Viewing Olmsted" — which is on display 
from March 1, 1998, to April 26, 1998 — brings 
to life the work of Olmsted as seen through the 
eyes of three photographers who spent seven 
years visiting his landmarks throughout the 
country. Their work was part of a 1988 photo- 
graphic study commissioned by the Canadian 
Centre for Architecture to document the state 
of the parks, cemeteries and other places 


\SSIGI 
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Robert Burley, Courtesy of CCA 


designed by Olmsted more than a century ago. 

The exhibit's photographs reflect the dif- 
ferent styles of the three photographers cho- 
sen for the project: Geoffrey James, an 
experienced photographer of European gar- 
dens; Robert Burley, a young architectural pho- 
tographer working in color; and Lee 
Friedlander, renowned observer and investiga- 
tor of the American social landscape. 

Not only do these photographs capture 
Olmsted's grand vision for the design of urban 


parks, but they show the enormous physical 
and social changes that have occurred in North 
American cities in the past century. In addi- 
tion, the exhibit reveals how Olmsted's original 
plans have been redefined. 

In Chicago, Olmsted’s most famous lega- 
cies are Jackson Park, Washington Park and the 
Illinois town of Riverside — one of the coun- 
try's earliest planned suburbs. 

Please see the previous page for a listing of pro- 
grams offered in conjunction with the exhibit. 


The Story Of Varian Fry And The Emergency Rescue Committee 


he exhibit “ASSIGNMENT: RESCUE,” 

which is on display from April 25, 1998, to 

August 30, 1998, reveals through pho- 

tographs, walk-through environments, 

artifacts, artwork and documents the 
extraordinary story of Varian Fry, an American 
relief worker responsible for rescuing 2,000 
anti-Nazi refugees from Vichy France during 
World War II. Among those he rescued were 
Hannah Arendt, Victor Brauner, André Breton, 
Marc Chagall, Marcel Duchamp, Max Emst and 
Jacques Lipchitz. Though Fry’s rescue efforts 
are not as well known as those of Raoul Wal- 
lenberg and Oskar Schindler, his accomplish- 
ments constitute one of the most riveting 
chapters of the Holocaust period. 

In 1940, Fry, an editor at the Foreign Policy 
Association in New York, undertook a daring 
mission to France to rescue anti-Nazi artists, 
scientists, writers, intellectuals and political 
refugees. Representing the Emergency Rescue 
Committee, a private American relief organiza- 
tion created when France fell to Germany, Fry 
entered Vichy (the unoccupied portion of 
France) to offer assistance and support to 
political, intellectual and artistic refugees 
endangered by the “Surrender on Demand” 
clause of the Franco-German Armistice. This 
clause required the Vichy government to extra- 
dite any German nationals the Gestapo 
demanded. After arriving in Marseilles armed 
only with a YMCA card entitling him admission 
to France as a relief worker, Fry soon discoy- 
ered that the French and American authorities 
would offer him little or no assistance. 

Realizing that the refugees would have to 
flee in secret, Fry began a perilous clandestine 
rescue mission from his room at the Hotel 


Splendide and then from the Centre Américain 
de Secours, a legal cover for his operation. 
With a team of Europeans and American asso- 
ciates, Fry forged documents, exchanged 
money on the black market and devised 
escape routes to Spain. However, the French 
cut Fry’s mission short when they expelled 
him in 1941. 

Varian Fry remained haunted by the 
knowledge that his mission had been incom- 
plete. He died in 1967, shortly after receiving 
the Croix du Chevalier of the French Legion of 
Honor. During his lifetime, Fry and his mission 
received no acknowledgement from the United 
States. In 1996, he was the first American to be 
named “Righteous Among the Nations” by Yad 
Vashem, Israel's Holocaust Remembrance 
Authority, in recognition of rescue performed 
by a non-Jew on behalf of Jews in the face of 
life-threatening danger. 

In “ASSIGNMENT: RESCUE,” visitors can 
follow Fry’s path from New York to Marseilles 
and back to New York through a series of envi- 
ronments that evoke the place and time. 
These environments are reminiscent of the 
period and allow visitors to experience the 
atmosphere of Fry's New York apartment; the 
port of city of Marseilles; a section of a Mar- 
seilles café where writers, artists and intellec- 
tuals met; the Villa Air Bel, a retreat outside 
Marseilles where well-known Surrealist artists 
gathered; various places of internment and 
escape routes; and, at the end, photographs 
related to Fry's expulsion from France. A selec- 
tion of artwork by 17 artists active at the time 
in Marseilles and the south of France — 
including Marcel Duchamp, Marc Chagall and 
Max Ernst — is also on display. 
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It‘s Wild In Chicago 


Saturday, April 4 & Sunday, April 5 
11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Monday, April 6 & Tuesday, April 7 
10 a.m. to | p.m. 


id you know that the people of northeast- 

ern Illinois, northwestern Indiana and 

southeastern Wisconsin live among some 
of the rarest natural communities on Earth? 
Did you know that metropolitan Chicago is a 
national example of citizen participation in 
wilderness conservation? 

These are just a few of the interesting 
facts visitors will discover about Chicagoland's 
natural communities during The Field Muse- 
um’s four-day environmental festival It's Wild 
In Chicago ‘98. Participants will also learn 
about the very simple things they can do to 
help restore and preserve the region's global- 
ly important natural environments. 

The festival, which celebrates Earth 
Month, is an interactive forum where visitors 
can learn about Chicago's natural resources 
through demonstrations, performances and 
activities. It also provides visitors with an 
opportunity to meet representatives from a 
variety of environmental organizations and to 
learn how they can help preserve and restore 
the local environment — after all, everyone 
has a role to play in ensuring that the 
area's natural treasures survive for future 
generations to enjoy. 


Demonstrations 


Field Museum Scientists 

11 a.m. -—4 p.m., Saturday & Sunday 

10 a.m. — 1 p.m., Monday & Tuesday 

Listen to Field Museum scientists talk about 
their current research in the Chicago region. 
For example, Patrick Leacock, research associ- 
ate in the botany department, will discuss his 
work in documenting the regional diversity 
and distribution of fungi, as well as the effect 
of air pollution on sensitive species. 


Chicago Wilderness 
Keynote Presentation: 11 a.m., Saturday 
Displays: 11 a.m. — 4 p.m., Saturday & Sunday 

10 a.m. — 1 p.m., Monday & Tuesday 
Stanley Field Hall will be transformed into a 
showcase for Chicago Wilderness partners. 
Celebrate the second anniversary of Chicago 


‘98 


Wilderness and learn about the new “Natural 
Wonders" program. Meet representatives 
from some of the 57 organizations who are 
committed to protecting the region's 

natural communities. 


Fly Tying 

11 a.m.—4 p.m., Saturday & Sunday 

10 a.m. — 1 p.m., Monday & Tuesday 

Watch as members of Illinois Trout Unlimited 
demonstrate how to tie a fishing fly; then 
compare their artificial flies to real insects 
from the Museum’‘s collections. 


Drawing In The Field 

11 a.m. — 2:30 p.m., Saturday 

11 a.m. — 1 p.m., Monday 

View artist Peggy Macnamara as she creates 
beautiful nature artwork based upon the 
Museum’‘s exhibits. 


Performances 


Earthways, Waterways 

| p.m., Saturday & Sunday 

Noon, Monday & Tuesday 

Tom and Chris Kastle of The Old Town School 
of Folk Music specialize in songs about the 
Great Lakes. Their warm and inviting songs, 
which have all been thoroughly researched, 
transport audiences to forgotten times 

and places. 


Folk Songs Of The Prairies 

11:15 a.m., Saturday 

Folk singer Mark Dvorak presents an enter- 
taining and informative program of traditional 
songs and stories about Illinois prairie life. 


Circle Of Life 

11 a.m., Sunday 

Listen as flutist Victor Freides pla 
ly haunting Native American musi 


3 p.m., Saturday. _ 
Noon, Sunday 


Above: Summer woods 
flora finally emerges in 
the Popular Creek 
Forest Preserve in Cook 
County after eight years 
of restoration work. 


Bill Nye Discusses El Niiio 
1 p.m., Saturday 
See Below 


Activities 


Environmental Mural 

11 a.m. -4 p.m., Saturday & Sunday 

Visitors can help create a Chicagoland natural 
world based upon the festival's activities, per- 
formances, demonstrations and exhibits. 


Build A Bug 

11 a.m—4 p.m., Saturday & Sunday 

10 a.m. — 1 p.m., Monday & Tuesday 

Search the exhibits and uncover the diverse 
world of bugs that live in Chicagoland. Use 
stamps to create bugs like a monarch 
butterfly, a carpenter ant, a ladybird beetle 
ora green darner dragonfly. 


Wormformation 
11 a.m. —4 p.m., Saturday & Sunday 

F —1 p.m., Monday & Tuesday 
“r why worms can be good for the 
earn how to use worms in the home to 
garbage. Then investigate the world of 
creatures to learn about their role in 
‘Iping the environment. 


All festival activities, except the lecture by Bill Nye, are 
free with Museum admission. School groups attending 
the festival on Monday and Tuesday must register in 
advance in writing. Please call 312.322.8852 for 
school-group information. For general information 
about the festival, call 312.922.9419, ext. 662. 


It‘s Wild In Chicago With The Science Guy, Bill Nye 


A Special Presentation 


Saturday, April 4 at 1 p.m. 

$12 (S10 children) 

$10 members (S8 members' children) 
Call 312.322.8854 for information 


s a special part of It's Wild in Chicago fes- 

tival, the Museum will host everyone's 

favorite science guy, Bill Nye, for a unique 
look at the El Nifo phenomenon. Recently, 
the media have inundated American homes 
with news of El Nifio, but what is it and what 
will be its effects on Chicago and around the 
world? Field Museum botanist Michael 
Dillon will join Nye to answer this and 
many other questions about this unusual 
weather phenomenon. 

Dillon is studying the dramatic effects of 
El Nifio on specialized plant communities in 
Peru — plants that grow in some of the 
world's driest deserts. At the presentation, the 
audience will discover what Dillon has learned 
in his years of researching El Nifio episodes 
and how his work contributes to knowledge 


about the world’s climate. 

Bill Nye's mission is to excite people, 
especially young people, about the wonders 
of science. By exploring all kinds of topics, his 
weekly television series shows how, as he 
says, “Science rules!" With a background in 
mechanical engineering and a flair for comedy, 
Nye has combined these talents to create the 
Science Guy. In addition to his current series, 
he has made a number of award-winning edu- 
cational videos and programs for school-age 
and adult audiences. Nye has also just fin- 
ished Bill Nye the Science Guy's Big Blast of Sci- 
ence, an introductory science textbook 
scheduled for release this fall. 

The young, the old and everyone in 
between will not want to miss this great after- 
noon of learning about “way cool" weather 
patterns from around the world and those in 
their own backyard. 

This special presentation is funded in 
part by the Monsanto Environmental 
Educational Initiative. 


FREE VISITOR PROGRAMS 
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Please note that 
programs are subject to 
change. On the day of 
your visit, pick up a 
Field Notes Sheet 

for an up-to-date program 
listing. 


Right: Three Sisters, a 
clay sculpture by Tammy 
Tarbell-Boehning — one 
of the artists featured in 
the “Sisters of the Great 
Lakes" exhibit. 


Below: A watercolor 


illustration of a tiger by 
Peggy Macnamara. 


Pegay Macnamara 


Every Wed 


9:30 — 11:30 a.m, Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphs activity. Take an imaginary trip 
back in time to learn about Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, an ancient picture-writing 
system. See what your name would 
look like 5,000 years ago in this 
unique script. 


Every Thu & Fri 


1 p.m. The Aztec, The Maya and Pre- 
decessors tour. Learn about the 
diverse and complex pre-Columbian 
cultures of Mexico and Central Ameri- 
ca. Offered every Thursday and Friday 
in March. Check listings for April. 


Every Sat & Sun 


10 a.m. —4 p.m. “Touch Carts" activi- 
ties. Visit exciting hands-on activity 
stations in various halls of the Muse- 
um. A “Touch Cart" facilitator will 
guide you through an investigation of 
touchable objects relating to a sur- 
rounding exhibit. Please check the 
Field Notes Sheet located at the informa- 
tion booth in Stanley Field Hall for 
specific locations and times. 


1 p.m. Preschoolers Alert! Stozy 
Time: Facts, Fables and Fiction is an 
exciting new program located in the 
Place for Wonder — a hands-on area for 
children. Enjoy a relaxing time, learn 
new songs and stories, and have fun 
creating artwork. One adult for every 
three children required. 


March |- Sunday 


10 a.m. —2 p.m. Inside Ancient Egypt 
tour. The mysterious empire of 
Ancient Egypt and its people have 
fascinated the world for hundreds of 
years. Explore the lives and afterlife 
of these people — the food they 

ate, the clothes they wore, the 
monuments they built and the gods 
they worshiped. 


March 7 — Saturday 


10 a.m. —1 p.m. Drawing in The Field 
activity. Join artist Peggy Macnamara 
and learn how to draw your favorite 
Museum artifact. 


11:30 a.m. The Aztec Empire and Pre- 
decessors tour (English). Discover the 
diversity of Mexican cultures and lan- 
guages that have evolved over a 3,000 
year period. Find out how the Aztec 
migrated to central Mexico, assimilat- 
ed to this region’s lifestyle and built a 
mighty empire prior to the arrival of 
the Europeans. 


| p.m. El Imperio Azteca y sus Predece- 
sores tour (espaol). Descubra la 
diversidad de las culturas y lenguas 
mexicanas asi como su herencia de 
hace 3000 aos Aprenda como los 
Aztecas (mexicas) emigraron al centro 
de México, se adaptaron al estilo de 
vida de esta regi6n y construyeron un 
poderoso imperio antes de la llegada 
de los europeos. 


Highlights of The Field 
Museum Tours are offered 
Monday through Friday at 

11 a.m. & 2 p.m. Visit some of 
the exhibits that make this 
Museum one of the world’s 

__ greatest. Discover the stories _ 
behind the exhibits. Check 
weekend listings for Saturday & 

Sunday Highlight Tours. 


1 —3 p.m, “Sisters of the Great 
Lakes“ artists Sally Thielen and 
Linda (Topash) Yazel. See the work of 
these Native American artists as they 
share the traditions and the stories 
behind their art. View more of Sally 
and Linda's work, as well as the art of 
other Native American women, in the 
“Sisters of the Great Lakes” exhibit. 
Items will be available for purchase 
during demonstrations. 


Photo Courtesy of Michigan State University 


2:30 p.m. Nahuatl/Maya Poetry read- 
ings. Find out how Aztec and Maya lit- 
erature has been preserved as you 
listen to music of pre-Hispanic influ- 
ence. Poetry readings are in English, 
Spanish, Maya and Nahuatl. 


March 8 — Sunday 


10 a.m. — Noon “Sisters of the Great 
Lakes“ artist Sharon Skolnick talks 
about the dolls she created that are 
dressed in traditional attire made of 
fur, horsehair, deerskin, porcupine, 
etc. View more of Sharon's art and the 
work of other Native American women 
in the “Sisters of the Great Lakes“ 
exhibit. Items will be available for 
purchase during demonstrations. 


Noon. Native Americans tour. Discov- 
er the diversity of American Indian 
Nations and learn about their con- 
cepts of home to compare cultural 
similarities and differences. Learn 
about Native American influence on 
contemporary America. 


1:30 p.m. The Early Maya Civilization 
tour. Explore the art, architecture, 
technical innovations, math and writ- 
ing systems of the Maya's ancestors. 
Find out more about the 2 million 
people in Mexico and Central America 
who still speak the Mayan language. 


March 14 — Saturday 


10 a.m. & 2 p.m. Inside Ancient 
Egypt tour. 


ll am. & I p.m. Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour. 


10 a.m. — 3 p.m, Playing Field. Pre- 
sented in conjunction with the “Soul 
of the Game" exhibit, this day-long 
event offers visitors a unique chance 


to explore, experience and enjoy a 
variety of games and sports, including 
hopscotch, jump rope and Hula Hoop. 
If the weather permits, watch several 
Chicago street basketball legends 
demonstrate their phenomenal 
moves. For more information, call 
312.922.9410, ext. 662. 


March 15 - Sunday 


ll am. &1 p.m. Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour. 


1:30 p.m. The Early Maya 
Civilization tour. 


3 p.m. “Guess Who's Coming to 
Rehearsal?” presented by The Music 
Theatre Workshop/Field Museum 
Teens Together Ensemble. Created by 
teens, this insightful musical explores 
diversity from their point of view. 


March 21 — Saturday 


Il a.m. & | p.m. Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour. 


March 22 - Sunday 


Noon & 2 p.m. Native Americans tour. 


3 p.m. “Guess Who's Coming to 
Rehearsal?” presented by The Music 
Theatre Workshop/Field Museum 
Teens Together Ensemble. Created by 
teens, this insightful musical explores 
diversity from their point of view. 


March 28 - Saturday 


11:30 a.m. & 2:30 p.m. Frederic’s Mar- 
ionettes puppet variety show. Each 
puppet in the show performs a differ- 
ent act —there is:the break-away 
skeleton, a cat that juggles and plays 
with children in the audience, as well 
as many other interesting characters. 


1:30 p.m. Tibet Today and Bhutan, 
Land of the Thunder Dragon 
slide lecture. 


March 29 — Sunday 


3 p.m. “Guess Who's Coming to 
Rehearsal?” presented by The Music 
Theatre Workshop/Field Museum 
Teens Together Ensemble. Created by 
teens, this insightful musical explores 
diversity from their point of view. 


April 4 - Saturday 


11 am. & | p.m. Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour 


11 am. —4 p.m. It's Wild in Chicago 
Festival ‘98. See previous page. 


April 5 — Sunday 


11 a.m. & 1 p.m. Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour. 


11 a.m. — 4 p.m. It's Wild in Chicago 
Festival ‘98. See previous page. 


April 6 & 7 - Mon & Tue 


10 a.m. — 1 p.m. It's Wild in Chicago 
Festival '98. See previous page. 


April | 1 - Saturday 


10 a.m. & 2 p.m. Inside Ancient 
Egypt tour. 


li a.m. & | p.m. Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour 


1:30 p.m. The Early Maya 
Civilization tour. 


April 12 — Sunday 


Noon & 2 p.m, Native Americans tour. 


April 18 — Saturday 


10 a.m. & 2 p.m. Inside Ancient 
Egypt tour. 


11:30 a.m. The Aztec Empire and Pre- 
decessors tour (English). 


| p.m. El Imperio Azteca y sus Predece- 
sores tour (espanol). 


1 p.m. Highlights of The Field 
Museum tour. 


2:30 p.m. Nahuatl/Maya Poetry read- 
ings. Find out how Aztec and Maya lit- 
erature has been preserved as you 
listen to music of pre-Hispanic influ- 
ence. Poetry readings are in English, 
Spanish, Maya and Nahuatl. 


April 19 — Sunday 


11 am. & | p.m, Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour. 


Noon & 2 p.m. Native Americans tour. 


April 25 — Saturday 


11 a.m. & | p.m. Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour. 


11:30 a.m. & 2 p.m. Karagiozi Greek 
Shadow Puppets. Bring the family 
and enjoy this 200-year-old Greek folk 
art. Learn Greek culture and history 
through satire, humor and music. 


April 26 — Sunday 


11 am. & | p.m. Highlights of The 
Field Museum tour. 


[:30 p.m. Tibet Today anda Faith in 
Exile slide lecture. 


RESOURCE CENTERS 


Daniel F. & Ada L, Rice Wildlife 
Research Station 

Learn about the animal kingdom 
through videos, computer programs, 
books and activity boxes. 

Open daily, 10 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 


Webber Resource Center 

Use books, videos, tribal newspapers 
and activity boxes to learn more 
about native peoples. 

Open daily, 10 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 


Place for Wonder 

Touchable objects let you investigate 
fossils, shells, rocks, plants and items 
of daily life in Mexico. 

Weekdays: | — 4:40 p.m. 

Weekends: 10 a.m— 4:30 p.m. 


Pawnee Earth Lodge 

Visit a home of mid-19th century 
Pawnee people. Learn about these 
Native Americans and their traditional 
life on the plains. 

Weekdays: | p.m. 

Weekends: 10 a.m. — 4:30 p.m. 


Ruatepuupuke: 

The Maori Meeting House 

Discover the world of the Maori peo- 
ple of New Zealand at the treasured 
and sacred Maori Meeting House. 
Weekdays: 10 a.m. —- Noon 
Weekends: 10 a.m. — 4; 30 p.m. 
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Interpreting The Fates Of Human Societies 


By Bill Burger 
Curator of Vascular Plants 
Botany Department 


Germs, and Steel, began in conversation 

along New Guinea's coast when Yali, a local 
official, asked the author why “white people 
had developed so much cargo” in contrast to 
his countrymen? Diamond, who had spent 
years studying the region's birds and biogeog- 
raphy, had always been impressed by the 
intelligence of the people of New Guinea and 
by their profound understanding of the 
island's environment. Why then, Diamond 
asked himself, had their history been so vast- 
ly different from that of the Europeans and 
the Chinese? 

To orchestrate an answer to Yali’s ques- 
tion, Diamond covers a range of subjects, 
including ice-age climates, animal biogeogra- 
phy, early agriculture, global landforms, cul- 
tural diversification, linguistics and 
human-disease epidemics. For example, he 
analyzes early plant and animal domestication 
to address the question of why agriculture 
developed in the Middle East. His discus- 
sions include the essential attributes that 
make specific animal and plant species adapt- 
able to domestication and the specific geo- 
graphic setting in which early agriculture 
began. The Eurasian landmass has a huge 
east-west axis over which agricultural innova- 
tions could be exchanged and spread. Dia- 
mond points out that in contrast, the 
north-south orientation of the Americas — 
with a narrow isthmian corridor in Central 
America — made domestic plant and animal 
movement far more difficult (the potato wasn’t 
brought to Mexico from the Andes until after 


|< idea for Jared Diamond's book, Guns, 
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Columbus). It wasn't that the people in the 
Middle East were smarter, argues Diamond, 
but rather a rich biota and supportive geogra- 
phy helped them on their way. 

But their hegemony did not endure. Envi- 
ronmental degradation, claims the author, 
shifted progressive cultural dynamics from the 
eastern Mediterranean westward and north- 
ward into Europe. A flowering of science 
among Arab Muslims and bold advances in 
technology by the Chinese were major innova- 
tions that diffused westward and became 
important elements of medieval Europe's 
dynamic growth and development — all 
thanks to that single Eurasian landmass. Dia- 
mond argues that some cultures in this huge 
area were destined to be more innovative and 
aggressive than others, with profound conse- 
quences for ensuing history. All the while, 
these Eurasian societies — by living in close 
symbiosis with their domestic animals — were 
subject to many more diseases than people in 
more remote parts of the world. It was this 
close human-domestic animal relationship 
and its associated diseases, believes Dia- 
mond, that made the arrival of Europeans to 
the Americas so devastating. The Amerindians 
had not experienced thousands of years of 
exposure to smallpox, influenza, measles and 
a host of other human ailments. When Euro- 
peans arrived, humanity's single most severe 
population crash followed. Guns, germs, steel 
and religious zealotry resulted in a swift and 
relentless transformation of the New World. 

Diamond's thesis, while covering virtually 
the entire globe and marshalling data from 
many. disciplines, is simple: Europeans did 
not develop the world's dominant material 
culture because they were innately more 
intelligent, rather they rose to the top 


The Membership Department 
Is Proud To Present 


Thursday, May 7, 1998 


1—9 pan, 


James Simpson Theater 


ests include evolutionary biology, the 

biology of social insects, biogeography 
and ethical philosophy — is one of the 
nation’s most distinguished scientists and a 
leading figure in the global effort to prevent 
species extinction. In 1996, Time Magazine 
named this two-time Pulitzer Prize winner one 
of “America’s 25 most influential people.” 

He is perhaps best known for his belief — 
formed during a lifelong research into ant and 
insect societies — that the social behaviors of 
all animals, including humans, are influenced 
by genes. This theory led to founding of the 
controversial field of sociobiology. 


Poser O. Wilson — whose research inter- 


However, on May 7, 1998, in The Field 
Museum's James Simpson Theater, E.O. Wil- 
son will turn his attention to his favorite topic: 
The Diversity of Life. 

Many scientists believe that nearly 90 
percent of all the species inhabiting the plan- 
et have yet to be discovered. Many of these 
species, however, will disappear before any- 
one has a chance to describe them. Wilson 
once calculated the rate of extinction at a 
staggering three species an hour. And that is 
his conservative estimate! 

The consummate optimist, Wilson will 
enlighten the audience to what can be done 
to slow this “silent hemorrhaging.” 


=— The FATES of HUMAN SOCIETIES 


JARED DIAMOND 


AUTHOR OF THE THIRD CHIMPANZEE 


because of geographical factors that provided 
both a rich biota and the possibility of diverse 
cultural interactions over a huge area. Howey- 
er, in Diamond's attempt to cover so many 
aspects of history, it is inevitable that some 
subjects are slighted. For example, there is 
very little discussion of the most profound 
recent innovation in human culture that we 
now call the scientific revolution. And though 
Diamond's overall arguments are insightful 
and compelling, they are the opinions of a 
single individual with virtually no reference to 
differing interpretations or to the ongoing 
scholarly controversies that continue to enliv- 
en the study of so many peoples over such a 
long history. Nevertheless, here is history on a 
grand scale: the interplay of diverse human 
societies with their natural environments over 
the millennia. | hope that Yali has been sent a 
copy of this book because no other addresses 
his question so clearly and forcefully. 


Above: Jared Diamond's 
Guns, Germs, and 
Steel is published by 
W.W. Norton. Diamond 
is a professor of 
physiology at the UCLA 
School of Medicine 

and author of the 
award-winning book The 
Third Chimpanzee. 


Ticket Information 


Seating is limited. Advanced purchases are strongly recommended. 


$12 for members purchasing tickets in advance 
_ $16 for members purchasing tickets at the door 
_ $16 for nonmember guests (limit two per member) 


Charge your tickets by phone! 312.322.8871 


Mail checks to: E.O. Wilson Lecture, Membership Dept., 
Field Museum, Roosevelt Rd. at Lake Shore Dr,, Chicago, IL 60605 
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UPSTAIRS, DOWNSTAIRS 
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The Hall 
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Top: The Museum transformed Stanley Field Hall into a 
basketball arena complete with bleachers, concession 
stands and cheerleaders. A net covering was placed around 
the court to protect exhibits and artifacts from stray balls. 


Middle: Chicago's street basketball legends face off for a 
night of slam dunks, no-look passing and towering 
three-point shots. 


Right: Players from the Chicago Leaders Team await their 
turn to shoot some hoops. Seated far right is Field Museum 


1 Kimberly Mazanek /GN88619.28C 
President John McCarter. 


John Weinstein/ A113372.13 


Photo Courtesy of Sharmer Johnstone 
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f Dennis Rodman had been 

among the 1,000 spectators at the 

Museum on Feb. 6, 1998, for 

“Hoops in the Hall,” the orange 

hair on the back of his neck 
would have stood on end as he wit- 
nessed the raw skill, artistry and 
finesse of the 18 Chicago street bas- 
ketball legends who clashed fora 
night of competition in Stanley Field 
Hall, As one member of the audience 
noted, “This is basketball the way it 
was meant to be played.” 

The newly formed Field Associ- 
ates — a group of young adults dedi- 
cated to promoting awareness of the 
Museum's collections, research and 
educational programs — organized the 
event to celebrate the recent opening of "Soul 
of the Game.” The exhibit, which is on display 
until March 15, 1998, highlights John Huet's 
black-and-white photographs of players 
whose names and moves are legendary 
throughout America's urban playgrounds. 
Featuring the sounds of hip-hop poetry, the 


Event co-chairmen Beth Eachus (left) and Stafford Meyer (right); 
and Field Associates President Jim O'Connor Jr. (center) standing 
in front of the ’Soul of the Game” exhibit. 


John Weinstein /GN88623.33AC 
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exhibit is a testament to how different cultures 
express creativity. 

Though most spectators were on hand to 
watch players like Billy “The Kid” Harris, Paul 
McPherson and Lamar Mondane perform their 
signature moves, many were pleasantly sur- 
prised by the heated, though less graceful, 
competition between two teams consisting of 
some “legends” of Chicago's boardrooms, 
including Mike McCaskey, Chicago Bears CEO; 
John Rogers Jr, president of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Chicago Park District; and 
Field Museum President John McCarter. 

The four-hour event began with a game 
between members of the Boys and Girls Club 
of Chicago followed by a contest between 
players from the Rehabilitation Institute of 
Chicago. NIKE, Sara Lee Corporation, A.T. 
Kearney, ComEd, Jam Productions, Ltd., Sport- 
mart and Mercer Management Consulting 
helped sponsor the event. For information 
about joining the Field Associates, please call 
312.322.8870. 


A Bone, A Basket, A Donor And A Lesson About 
Whales: The Perfect Field Museum Story 


By Robert Vosper 


n the photograph below, Sharmer K. John- 

stone, a 20-year member and benefactor of 

The Field Museum, takes a break from her 
sightseeing tour of Alaska in 1946 to pose with 
a local villager at a beach in Nome on the 
Seward Peninsula. 

Johnstone and the villager are holding a 
bone that many people assumed was a whale 
humerus because of its shape and size, But 
whale humeri are much shorter and broader 
than the bone pictured here. What Johnstone 
is holding is probably the femur of a mam- 
moth, the bones of which are scattered 
throughout the Alaskan landscape. 

This doesn’t mean Johnstone can't tell her 
friends and family that during her trip she 
never touched something that came from a 
whale — she will just have to say that “some- 
thing" came from inside a whale’s mouth. And 
it wasn’t a mammoth's leg. 

Confused? Let's start at the beginning. 

On the same trip, Johnstone purchased an 
Inupiat Eskimo baleen basket (above left) that 
she recently donated to The Field Museum. 

The basket — which is only 3.6 inches 
high, 2 inches in diameter and fitted with a lid 
adorned with an ivory handle carved into the 
shape of a seal’s head — is made of baleen, a 
stiff fibrous material made from keratin found 


inside the mouths of certain species of whales. 


Baleen actually grows from a whale's gum and 
hangs as plates in rows of hundreds on either 
side of the whale’'s mouth along its upper jaw 


line. (The exact plate count differs between 
species). The part of the baleen that faces the 
whale's “cheek” is smooth, while the side fac- 
ing the whale's tongue is frayed. The frayed 
pieces intertwine to create a thick matting that 
toothless whales like blues, greys and hump- 
backs (Mysticetes) use to filter food like krill 
and zooplankton from sea water. 

When baleen is in its natural state, it is 
elastic; however, when removed from the 
whale's mouth it quickly hardens, making it 
extremely hard to cut — not to mention weave 
into a basket as small as the one donated by 
Johnstone. Though these hand-made baskets 
serve no practical function in the culture other 
than as souvenirs for tourists, they stand as 
remarkable tributes to the artistry and skill of 
Eskimo basket weavers. 

“This is a really beautifully made basket," 
explained James VanStone, curator emeritus of 
Arctic and Subarctic ethnology and archaeolo- 
gy. “It makes a great addition to the Museum's 
Alaskan Eskimo ethnographic collections.” 

An example of baleen, which was once 
used to create brushes and corset stays, is 
on display in the World of Mammals Resource 
Center located in the Rice Wildlife Research 
Station on the Museum's ground floor. In the 
same exhibit, there is a whale skeleton 
hanging above the bones of an elephant 
(close relative of the mammoth). The next 
time you visit the Museum, bring along this 
page and decide for yourself which animal is 
the proud owner of the bone in Johnstone's 
1946 photograph. 
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ae The Photo Archives... 


Field Museum by International Harvester onto a ship bound for Karachi, Pakistan. The Muse- 


| n this photograph from 1965, stevedores on Chicago's Navy Pier load a truck donated to The 


um used the truck in the first complete survey of mammals ever undertaken in Afghanistan. 
For the expedition members, this rugged piece of machinery was probably a godsend as they 
drove the 800 miles from Karachi to Afghanistan by way of the Khyber Pass (a route favored 


throughout history by both invaders and traders). 


William Street and his wife, Janice, financed and led the expedition and returned to the 
Museum with 2,000 specimens, including hedgehogs, snow leopards, tigers, bears, marbled 
polecats (believed by the Afghans to rob graves), gazelles and honey colored donkeys. The 
Streets, who were both experienced big-game hunters, also led and financed many other Field 
Museum collecting expeditions, including two to Iran (1962-1963 and 1968), one to Peru (1975- 


1976) and one to western Australia (1976-1977). 


Before becoming consumed with the quest for adventure, William Street served as the gen- 
eral manager of Marshall Field and Co. in Chicago from 1943 to 1946 and as president of Seat- 
tle's Frederick and Nelson's department store until his retirement in 1963. In 1994, the Museum 
named its Tanned Skin Facility, an internationally important center for the study of large ani- 


mals, in honor of the couple. 


Correction 
In last issue’s “From The Photo Archives,” we wrote that Karl P. Schmidt died in The Field 
Museum. Further research revealed that Schmidt died at home. We regret this error. 


Field Tidbits 


The Field Museum's Main Store by the north 
entrance closed on Jan. 4, 1998, and will 
reopen at the beginning of the summer in a 
new location by the south entrance. At 6,000 
square feet, it will be almost twice the size of 
the old store and will offer an expanded 
assortment of merchandise that better 
reflects the Museum's collections and 
exhibits, During its hiatus, the store will offer 
visitors a selection of its best-selling mer- 
chandise in a kiosk in Stanley Field Hall. The 
Kid's Market (ground floor) and The Dino 
Store (second floor) will not be affected by 
these changes. 


Meanwhile, the Museum is renovating the 
store's old space for the summer opening of a 
Corner Bakery. This very popular Chicago 
“bakery cafe” will offer visitors an assortment 
of mouth-watering delights, including hearth- 
baked breads, sandwiches, pasta, pizzas, 
soups and sweets. After quelling their hunger 
pains, visitors can then peruse displays inside 
the restaurant that highlight the history of 
bread. Corner Bakery is owned by Brinker 
International (the company behind such 


favorites as Maggiano's Little Italy) and is affil- 
iated with the Lettuce Entertain You Enter- 
prises family of restaurants. 


The Field Museum, Adler Planetarium and 
Shedd Aquarium will celebrate the summer 
opening of the Museum Campus with a week- 
end festival beginning June 12, 1998. Through- 
out the summer, the Museum Campus — a 
lake shore park that will connect the three 
campus institutions — will be transformed 
into a center for outdoor cultural events 

and activities. 


The Chicago Sun-Times recently named the 17 
people to watch in 1998. Making this year's 
list was Field Museum President John 
McCarter. The newspaper cited the following 
reason for its choice: "Attendance at the Field 
Museum of Natural History jumped 15 per- 
cent in 1997, and Museum President John 
McCarter is looking for continued growth from 
new attractions and exhibits in 1998.” Other 
notables on the list included choreographer 
Randy Duncan, Cardinal Francis George and 
White Sox Manager Jerry Manuel. 
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Col. Wallis Huidekoper of Twodot, Mont., donat- 
ed his collection of Native American clothing, 
including a dress worn by the wife of Red Cloud, 
a Dakota (Sioux) chief who was involved in many 
clashes with the U.S. Army between 1866 and 
1867. Red Cloud died on a reservation at Pine 
Ridge, $.D., in 1909. 
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Donald Collier, assistant curator of South Ameri- 
can archaeology, returned from Ecuador after 
exploring a 200-mile stretch of an archaeologi- 
cally unknown mountainous region of southern 
Ecuador. While there, he uncovered many ruins 
dating from the area’s occupation by the Incas 
in the 15th century. 


Are 


Viscount Halifax, Britain’s ambassador to the 
United States, and his wife, Lady Halifax, toured 
the building with Field Museum President Stanley 
Field. According to The Field Museum News, 
Lord Halifax was especially impressed by 
Malvina Hoffman’s sculptures in the Hall of 

the Races of Mankind. 


April 1942 


B.E. Dahlgren, chief botany curator, returned 
from Cuba where he was collecting specimens 
missing from the Museum’s palm herbarium. He 
also investigated whether the island contained 
any plants that could be used to create products 
unavailable in the United States since the 
outbreak of World War Il. 
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The Museum placed on display a sample of 
the “more attractive” indigenous butterflies of 
North America. This exhibit replaced an older 
display in which the specimens had been 
damaged by sunlight. 


ae 


Colin C. Sanborn, curator of mammals, returned 
from a nine-month collecting expedition to Peru. 
During his travels, he gathered 400 mammal 
specimens, 900 reptiles, 300 fishes, 100 birds 
and many insects. Other than being besieged at 
one point by a swarm of flies and red bugs, San- 
born’s expedition party reported few problems. 


Reaching Our Goals Together 
Gift Planning At The Field Museum 


John Wei 


in’ GNB8580.35 

o matter whether you are a 

longtime friend or a new 

member, you share with us 
the hope that this very special 
place will be around for future 
generations to enjoy. You also 
think about your own future and 
that of your loved ones. Making 
a gift to The Field Museum as 
part of an overall financial plan 
can help us all reach our goals. 
A life-income gift is a tax-advan- 
taged investment that allows you 
to make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the Museum while retain- 
ing or even Increasing your 
return on contributed assets. It is never too early to plan. For informa- 
tion on planned-giving options at The Field Museum, please call Ethel 
Kaplan, director of gift planning, at 312.322.8880, or send her an e- 
mail at <<ekaplan@fmnh.org>>. 
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Tunssia Unveiled 
October 15 — 28, 1998 


hree thousand years ago, a powerful city arose on the 

Mediterranean coast of Africa. . . Carthage. Built by the 

Phoenicians, this fabled city and its magnificent thousand- 
year history would suddenly end when the Romans ravaged 
Carthage in 146 B.C. as punishment for defying the authority of 
the Republic. But a thousand years later, another city grew 
from its ruins and became what is now Tunis, the undisputed 
capital of Tunisia. 

For 14 days, The Field Museum invites you to explore this | 
timeless land on a tour that will immerse you in the region’s 
history, art and culture. Tunisia Unveiled begins in Tunis with a 
visit to the magnificent Bardo Museum, home of the largest 


collection of Roman polychrome mosaics, and a tour of the men use techniques dating to Roman times; El Jem, the loca- 

site of ancient Carthage, where layers of civilization stand asa _ tion of a majestic Roman amphitheater where humans and 

testament to the importance of Rome’s greatest rival. We will wild animals once battled to the death; and the "island of the 

also have the opportunity to marvel at recently unearthed lotus-eaters” (Djerba) that made Odysseus’ men forget their 

Roman monuments and to browse the city’s tunnel-vaulted homeland and wish to live forever in a dream state. 

souks for Berber jewelry and hand-woven rugs. Moez Chelli, an accomplished artist and highly qualified 
During Tunisia Unveiled, we will also explore many of the art restorer, will join us throughout the tour, Chelli has worked 

country’s other legendary sites, including Mahdia, the former with many archaeological teams on the site of ancient 

capital of Muslim Tunisia that is today a charming old fishing Carthage and is an expert in the history of classical and Arab 

town where women still wear traditional costumes and fisher- monuments. Please call the tours office for pricing. 


AmaZON: The Greatest Voyage In Natural History 
August 8 — 15, 1998 


t is almost impossible to fathom the vast i the river results in a smaller waterway and a 

dimensions of the Amazon Basin. Just look- , ad more remote location, As our riverboat 

ing at a map of South America and seeing peacefully glides down the Ucayali, all traces 
the continent's entire northern half Bat tri} @ of civilization will disappear, allowing the 
enveloped in forests, swamps and rivers ‘ rain forests to emerge in its full splendor. 
makes it no easier to comprehend. A long list During the journey, we will encounter 
of statistical superlatives may help — to many of the area’s remarkable residents, 
know that its backbone is Earth's largest river including pink Amazon river dolphins, giant 
and its wildlife is the most biologically water lilies, scarlet macaws, red howler mon- 
diverse — but a much greater understanding keys, three-toed sloths, side-necked turtles 
is gained by experiencing the Amazon and piranha. We will also meet the people 
for yourself. who make their living along the banks of 

For eight days, we will penetrate into the Amazon like the Riberefios, who speak a 
heart of the Amazon aboard La Turmalina, a language comprised of Spanish and 
classic exploratory riverboat. From this van- Quechua. Throughout this tour, guides will 
tage point, we will see areas of the rain forest introduce us to the subtle intricacies of the 
that have long been considered inaccessible. forest and its inhabitants. 
La Turmalina departs from the frontier city The cost of the tour is $2,798, which 

of Iquitos, Peru, and follows the main channel includes air fare from Chicago. An optional 
of the Amazon to the confluence of the five-day extension to Cusco and Machu 
Ucayali and Maranon Rivers. Each branch of Picchu is also available. 


Illustration Courtesy of International Expeditions, Inc. 


